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EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
ei.eve.sth  eve.mk<;,. 

Gustavus. — These  Puinpas  Indians  are  a 
strange  set  of  |»eo|)le.  I  liardly  know  wiiicii 
is  the  greater  .savage,  the  Gnaclio  or  the  In¬ 
dian.  Captain  Ilead’s  journey  a<;ross  the 
Pampas  must  have  been  a  very  adventurous 
one. 

.Mr.  Oakley. — Indeetl  it  was;  and  not  Ies.>i 
so  was  his  passage  of  the  Andes,  'fake  for 
e.xaniple  his  account  of  the  somerset  of  one 
of  the  mules  belonging  to  liis  guides. 

As  the  Captain  and  his  |>arty  were  ascend¬ 
ing  a  ravine,  the  road  became  mote  and 
more  wild,  and  tlte  rocks  more  and  more 
steep  and  rugged.  .At  one  place  an  immense 
mass  of  porphyry  had  ihe  appearance  of  a 
castle  of  giant  mould,  and  so  strong  was  tlie 
likeness,  that  one  of  tlie  Cornish  miners  de¬ 
clared,  lie  ‘could  see  an  old  vvoniuu  coming, 
across  the  drawbridge.’ 

The  Captain  generally  contrived  to  keep 
a-head  of  his  party ;  but  after  he  liad  pro¬ 
ceeded  a  little  way  from  this  casteil.ited  riwk, 
the  capataz  rode  up  to  him, and  invited  him 
to  a  recomioisance  of  the  ‘l-adera  de  las 
Vaca.V  tlie  most  dithcnlt  pa.s.<  in  the  route, 
and  one  which,  for  some  time  after  the 
opening  of  the  Cordillera  by  the  melting  ol 
the  snow,  is  quite  im|iraciicahle,  though  it 
becomes  a  little  better  as  the  suimner  advan¬ 
ces.  They  trotted  on,  and  tin;  capataz  re¬ 
ported  the  ‘Ladera’  passable  ;  lint  the  place 
and  the  pas-suge  cannot  Iw  so  well  descriSed 
ns  in  Captain  Head’s  own  nenous  and  gra¬ 
phic  language. 

‘  The  mountain  above,’ says  the  (’aptain, 
‘appears  almost  perpendicular,  and  in  one 
continued  slope  down  to  tlie  torrent  which 
is  raging  beneath.  The  snriinte  is  covered 
with  loose  earth  and  stonc.s,  that  have  been 
brought  down  by  the  water.  'J'he  path  goes 
across  this  slop(>,  and  is  very  liad  tor  about 
seventy  yard.s,  being  only  a  li  w  inches 
broad;  hut  the  point  of  d.-mger  is  a  sjiot 
where  the  nater  which  coincs  down  fiotn 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  t  iilier  waslies  the 
path  away  oi  covers  it  with  loose  stones.— 
We  rode  over  it,  and  cerudniy  it  was  very 
narrow  and  ha<i.  In  some  places  the  rock 
almost  touches  one’s  shoulder,  while  the 
jirecipice  is  inimediately  tinder  the  oppo.site 
foot,  and  high  above  heatl  are  a  ninnher  ol 
large  loose  stones,  which  appear  as  if  the 
slightest  touch  would  send  them  rollmg  into 
the  torrent  beirealh,  whieh  is  foaming  un  i 
rushing  with  great  violence.  However,  the 
danger  to  the  rider  is  only  iniagiiiary  ;  for 
the  mules  are  so  very  careful  and  seem  so 
well  aware  of  ihcir  situation,  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  making  a  false  step.  .As 
soon  us  we  had  ernssed  the  [la.s.s,  the  cajiataz 
told  me  it  was  a  very  bad  place  for  hagg.ige 
mules:  that  four  hundred  had  liecti  lost 
tliere ;  and  that  we  should  al.so  very  proli- 
ahly  lo.se  one.  He  said  tl  at  he  would  go  down 
to  the  water,  at  a  |il.ice  aiiont  a  iimidn  d 
yards  off,  and  wait  there  with  his  lasso,  to 
catch  any  mule  that  might  fall  into  the  tor¬ 
rent,  and  he  requested  me  to  lead  on  his 
nmle.  However,  1  was  resolved  to  see  the 
tninhie,  if  there  should  be  one;  so  the  caji- 
ntaz  took  away  my  nmle  and  his  own,  and 
then  scnimliled  down  on  fiiot  till  he  got  to 
the  level  of  the  water,  while  I  stood  on  a 
jirojecting  rock,  with  the  two  Iniglish  cap¬ 
tains  of  mines,  the  tlirce  (’ornish  miners,  the 
nssaycr,  and  the  surveyor,  svho  were  all  an.x- 
ions  to  witness  the  pn.ssageof  the  baggage. 

‘The  drove  of  mules  came  in  sicht,  one 
following  nrother ;  a  few  were  carrsing  no 
bnnleii.s,  hut  the  rest  were  either  mounted, 
or  heavily  laden  ;  and  as  they  moved  along 
the  crooki  d  path,  tlie  diff  reni'e  of  color  in 
the  animals,  the  diffcreni  colors  and  shapes 
of  the  luggage  they  were  cr.rrving,  with  tlie 
picturesque  dresses  of  the  [smns,  who  were 
vociferating  tlie  wild  song  by  whii  It  they 
drive  on  the  mules,  and  the  sight  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  path  they  hail  to  cross,  formed  alto- 
fether  a  very  interesting  scene. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  leading  mule  came  to  the 
commencemrnt  of  the  jiass,  he  sto])ped,  ev¬ 
idently  unwilling  to  proceeil,  and  of  couise 
all  the  rest  stopped  also. 


‘  lie  was  the  finest  mule  we  had,  and  on 
that  account  had  twice  as  much  to  carry  as 
any  of  the  others.  His  load  had  never  been 
relieved,  and  it  consisted  of  four  portmun- 
feau.s,  two  of  which  Iteloiiged  to  me,  and 
contained  not  only  a  licavy  hag  of  dollars, 
but  pajters  that  were  of  so  nmch  con.se- 
qnence,  that  I  could  liardly  have  continued 
my  journey  without  them. 

‘  The  peons  now  redoubled  their  cries ; 
and,  leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  mules, 
and  picKing  up  stones,  they  threw  them  at 
ihe  leading  mule,  who  then  commenced  Ids 
journey  over  the  path.  With  his  nose  on 
the  ground,  literally  smelling  his  way,  he 
walked  gently  on,  often  changing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  feet,  if  he  found  the  ground 
would  not  ta'ar,  until  he  came  to  the  had 
part  of  the  [mis.-^,  where  he  again  stopped, 
and  I  then  certainly  Itegaii  to  look  with  great 
anxiety  at  my  porimaiiteans ;  hut  the  iieoiis 
again  threw  stones  at  him,  and  lie  reached 
mein  saf  ty :  several  others  followed.  .At 
la.st  a  young  mule,  carrying  u  porimautcau, 
with  two  large  sacks  of  provision.s,  and 
many  other  tliing.s,  in  passing  the  hud  point, 
struck  his  load  against  the  rock,  which 
knocked  his  two  hind  legs  over  the  preci¬ 
pice,  and  the  loo.se  stones  immediately  hegan 
to  roll  away  from  under  him;  however,  his 
fore  legs  were  still  upon  the  narrow  path; 
he  had  no  room  to  put  his  head  there,  hut 
he  placed  his  nose  upon  the  path  to  the  left, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  holding 
on  by  his  month.  His  |•l,‘l■ilons  fine  was 
soon  derided  by  a  loo.-e  mule  that  came 
next,  and  in  walKing  along  the  Lad  ra, 
knocked  his  cnmradc’s  nose  off  the  path, 
destroyed  his  balance,  and,  head  over  heels, 
the  poor  creature  comnn'iieed  a  (iill  which 
was  quite  terrific.  With  all  his  liaggage 
liimly  laslied  to  him,  he  rolled  down  the 
steep  sliqte  until  he  came  to  the  point  whieh 
was  perpen  iimlar,  and  fln-n  he  siVineil  to 
lionnd  off  and  turning  round  in  the  air,  fell 
into  the  deep  torrent  on  his.haek,  and  upon 
his  baggage,  and  instantly  dis.ijijiearcd.  ! 
certainly  thought  he  was  killed. 

‘lint  up  he  rose,  looking  wiiil  and  .scared, 
and  innnedi  itcly  endeavored  to  stem  the 
tnrreiit  which  was  foaming  about  him.  It 
was  a  noble  effort,  iind  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  succeed,  hut  the  eddy  eanght  the 
great  load  which  was  upon  iiis  back,  tind  he 
turned  completely  over;  down  went  his 
head  with  all  the  liaggage,  and  ail  1  saw 
were  his  himl  quarters,  and  his  long  thin 
wet  tail  iiisliing  tlie  waters.  .As  suddenly, 
however,  up  his  head  eame  again,  hiit  he 
was  now  weak,  and  went  down  the  stream, 
tnrni  g  round  and  round  l>y  the  eddy,  until 
passing  the  enmer  of  the  rock,  I  lost  sight 
of  him.  I  s;iw,  however,  the  peons  with 
their  lassos  in  their  hands,  run  down  the  side 
of  the  torrent  for  some  little  distance;  hut 
tle  y  soon  stopped,  an  !  a!;,  r  looking  towards 
the  poor  innlc  for  .som  *  seconds,  their  ear¬ 
nest  atiilnde  gradn.ally  relaxed,  and  when 
they  wa  ked  towards  me,  1  eonehided  tha 
all  was  over.  I  walked  iqi  to  the  peons, and 
w.as  just  going  to  speak  to  them,  when  I 
s;iw  !it  a  distance,  a  solitary  innlc  waiking 
towards  ih.’  It  w.is  the  mule  which  liti'd 
fillen  fiom  the  Ladera,  not  miicli  injured  by 
his  perilous  adventure. 

Giislnvn.i. — I  think  he  must  have  felt 
somewhat  .sore  dining  the  rest  of  the  jour¬ 
ney. 

.Mr.  Ouklry. — Xo  doubt  he  di.i.  I  vvi!l 
give  jmn  more  of  his  stori  s,  and  then 
we  will  take  leave  ot  C.iptain  Head.  It  re¬ 
lates  to  a  contest  between  one  of  the  Cor¬ 
nish  minei's  who  accompani  d  him  and — 
what  do  yon  think  he  fought  with  ? 

Caroline. — An  Indian,  to  be  sure. 

J\fr.  O.— No. 

Gu.tlavu.i. — .A  Guacho  ? 

Mr.  O.— No. 

Charle.t. — A  Jaguar 

.Mr.  O. — No.  It  W!is  a  Condor. 

.'17  (he  chilhev. — .A  Condor  i 

Gn.Htavufi. — Well,  that  is  the  last  of  all 
the  liir  Is  in  the  air  whieh  I  should  think  of 
atra  -king.  How  did  tlie  Curni.sh  man  come 
off.3 

.Mr.  O. — A’ou  shall  hear.  After  jmssing 
Vila  Vicencia,  at  which  they  got  fresh  liorscs, 
the  Captain  saw  a  nnnil>er  of  comlnrs,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  road,  engageil  alsmt 
the  carc.ass  of  a  dead  horse.  The  ('aplain 
eontenled  himself  wiih  olmerving  these 
powerful  inliahitaiits  of  the  des<r  ,  and  a.I- 
miring  the  vast  innscii'ar  strength  which 
they  ( isplayed  in  rending  the  flesh  of  their 
j)rey  from  the  liones ;  hut  one  of  his  party. 


who  came  up  after  him,  lM;iiig  a  Carimh 
miner,  resolved  to  have  a  hug  with  the 
winged  monarch  of  the  wiJderue.ss.  Our 
condor  hud  so  gorged  himsidf,  that  he  was 
able  to  fly  only  a  short  ilistunce.  The  miner 
alighted,  and  getting  his  knee  upon  the  bird, 
tried  to  twist  liis  neck.  The  labor  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  oil  account  of  the  strength  and  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  captive,  and  there  was  some  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  other  condors  that  were 
hovering  about,  might  come  to  the  resrme  ; 
toe  miner  gained  the  victory  ;  and  then  with 
much  pride  showed  Captain  Head  the  spolia 
opinia — the  large  ftiithers  of  the  wings 
which  he  iiad  borne  ofl'  in  triumph. 

Caroline. — 1  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  the  Condor. 

Gustaviui. — So  should  1. 

.Mr.  O. — I  have  copied  some  pariicniurs 
relating  to  this  bird  from  a  recent  work  on 
nutiirul  histoiy,  and  will  read  them  to  yon. 

The  Condor  has  been  oliservcd  through¬ 
out  the  w  hole  range  of  that  iintneiise  citain 
of  inoimtains  which  traverses  the  loniineiit 
of  8outli  .Aincric.*,  fiom  llie  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  to  the  seventh  degree  of  north  luti- 
tnde.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  mneli 
more  common  in  I’cru  and  C  hili  than  in 
any  otlier  part  of  tlie  chain,  and  is  mo.st  fre¬ 
quently  met  wifli  at  an  elevaliun  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Here,  in  the  regions  ol'  jier- 
petnal  snow,  they  may  he  seen  group*  d  to¬ 
gether  to  the  niinilier  of  three  or  lour,  hut 
never  ill  tlie  large  troojis  in  which  the  ti  ue 
Viiliiires  soinetimi  s  assemble,  on  the  holtl 
|»iiiuts  of  the  jutting  rocks,  many  of  the 
most  reinarkahle  of  which  are  designated 
hy  tlio  natives  with  iiuines  derived  from  the 
liird  tliat  haunts  their  pimiacles.  It  is  only 
when  diivi'U  hy  hunger  that  it  descends  into 
tlie  plains,  which  it  ipiits  us  soon  as  its  ap¬ 
petite  is  satiated,  iinalile,  us  it  would  seem, 
to  siqiport  for  any  great  leiigtli  of  time  the 
increased  weight  oi  the  atniospliere  and  the 
wanner  tempi  lafnre  of  the  lower  world. — 
On  such  occas  ons  it  rarely  perches  on  the 
hraiiclies  of  the  trees,  hnt  generally  takes 
iiji  a  position  on  the  ground,  for  resting  on 
w'hirh  its  comparatively  straight  talons  are 
peculiarly  fitted.  It  is  said  that  the  female 
bird  hnilds  no  nest,  hnt  deposits  its  eggs 
upon  the  bare  rock  without  luotcction  of 
any  kind.  T’hcse  eggs  are  stated  to  lie  per- 
feetly  white,  and  three  or  four  iiiehes  in 
length.  The  female  is  al.so  said  to  remain 
with  her  young  fiir  a  whole  year. 

'I'he  habits  of  the  condor  partake  of  the 
fold  ferocity  of  the  eagle,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
gusting  filthmes.s  of  tlie  vulture.  Altliongli, 
like  the  latter,  it  appears  to  prefer  the  dead 
(•urca.s.s,  it  frequently  makes  war  upon  a  liv¬ 
ing  prey;  hnt  the  gripe  oi  its  talons  is  not 
sufficiently  linn  to  enable  it  to  carry  off  its 
victim  tliroiigh  the  air.  Two  ot'  these  birds, 
acting  in  concert,  will  frequently  ut'ack  a 
rmna,  a  Lama,  a  Calf,  or  even  a  full  grown 
('ow.  Tliey  will  pui-sue  the  poor  aiiiinal 
wirli  unwearied  periinaeiiy,  l.•lee|•ll.ing  it  in- 
ee.ssantly  w  ith  their  beaks  and  talons,  until 
it  tails  exhausted  with  fatijne  and  loss  of 
hloo*!.  Then,  having  first  sidzed  upon  its 
tongue,  they  proci-ed  to  tear  out  its  eyes, 
and  CO  nineiice  ill  ir  feast  with  these  tavor- 
ite  morsels.  The  intestines  torm  the  second 
comse  ot  their  banquet,  which  is  usually 
d  ll  iniied  iniiil  the  hints  have  gorged  tliem- 
.sclves  so  tiiliy  as  to  iniidcr  lliemseUcs  inca- 
p.il)!e  of  u>l!ig  till  ir  wings  in  flight.  'I’lie 
[ndkins,  who  arc  well  acqna  nted  with  this 
effi'ct  of  their  voraeity,  are  in  the  habit  ol 
tni'ning  it  to  nceonnt  ti>r  their  amusement  in 
the  chase.  For  this  purpose,  they  ex|M>sc 
the  dead  ImhIv  of  a  horse  or  a  cow,  l»y 
which  some  ot'  the  condors,  which  .ire  gen¬ 
erally  hovering  in  the  air  in  sttardi  of  tood, 
are  speedily  atna  -ted.  .Xs  soon  as  the  birds 
have  glutted  thi  insi  lves  on  the  (Mreas-s,  the 
Indians  make  their  appearance  armed  with 
the  las.'0,  and  the  condors,  hi  in g  nnahle  to 
ese:i|»e  hy  fl  g'lt,  are  i>ni>n  d  and  eanght  h\ 
means  of  the.-e  singnlar  weap' ns  w  itJi  tlie 
gn  ati  St  certainly.  This  sport  is  a  iiecnliar 
(iivoriie  in  the  country,  where  it  is  licki  in  n 
degree  of  estiinittio:i  second  to  tlial  of  a 
hnll-fight  alone. 

Ill  tenacity  of  life  the  condor  exceeds  al¬ 
most  every  other  bird.  M.  Huni'vildt  re¬ 
lates  that  during  his  stay  at  Riohamha,  he 
was  pivs*uit  at  some  experi  nents  whieh 
were  made  on  one  by  the  Indians,  who  liail 
taken  it  alive.  They  first  stnuigled  ir  with 
a  In-so  and  hanged  it  on  a  free,  pulling  it 
fiiicihly  hy  the  feet  for  several  minutes;  hnt 
scarcely  was  the  lasso  removed,  when  the 


bird  arose  and  walked  aliout,  as  though 
nothing  had  oceiirred  to  affect  it.  It  was 
iheti  shot  with  three  halls  discharged  from  a 
pistol  at  less  than  tour  ;gices,  all  id’  whicli 
entered  its  body,  and  wounded  it  in  the 
neck,  chest,  and  aliilomeii :  it  still,  however, 
kept  its  legs.  Another  IwlI  struck  its  thigh, 
and  it  fell  to  the  ground :  this  was  preserv¬ 
ed  hy  M.  Bondpl.'iiid  tor  a  coii.siderahle  time 
as  a  memorial  of  the  circnmstance.  I  Iloa 
liad  previously  asserted  tliat  in  the  colder 
I»art3  of  Peru  the  skin  of  the  condor  was 
80  closely  covered  w  itli  feathers,  that  eight 
or  ten  halls  might  l»e  heard  to  strike  it  w  ith¬ 
out  penetrating  its  liody.  AT,  Humlioldi’s 
bird  did  not  die  of  its  wounds  until  after  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour. 

'I'he  stories  which  have  long  been  cur¬ 
rent,  on  the  authority  of  credulous  travel¬ 
lers,  imputing  to  the  condor  a  prujieiisity  to 
carry  off  young  children,  and  even  to  attack 
men  and  women,  apjiear  to  have  originated 
solely  ill  that  cnnimoii  feeling  which  de¬ 
lights  in  regarding  mere  jiossibilities  in  the 
liglit  of  jiositive  tiicts.  AI.  Huirib  ildt  de- 
cl  ires  that  he  never  lieard  of  an  instance  in 
which  a  child  was  carried  off,  although  the 
children  of  the  Indians  who  collect  the 
snow  on  the  mountains  for  sale,  are  con¬ 
stantly  left  slecjiing  in  the  ojk’h  air,  in  the 
midst  of  these  l)ird.«,  and  offer  of  r.oni^  a 
temptation  which  would  he  irresis  tble,  if  not 
counteracted  liv  some  [leculiar  in.-tincL — 
\V  iih  res|»e<  t  to  the  rii-k  incurred  !>y  men, 
w  hde  he  coiiti  sses  that  two  of  these  birds 
would  lie  dangerous  enemies  for  a  single 
mati  to  cncotmter,  he  states  that  he  has  ire- 
f|uently  approached  thetii  witldn  ten  or 
twelve  leet,  as  they  sat  three  or  four  to¬ 
gether  perched  upon  the  rocks,  tind  tiitit 
they  slievved  no  disposition  to  aiiio  k  him. — 
The  Indians  of  Quito,  moreover,  nnani- 
inonsly  ns-nred  liini,  that  men  have  nothing 
to  apprclieiiij  from  the  condors. 


Manom  eter. 

The  Manometer,  or  .Munoteope,  is  an  in- 
sfniinerit  to  shew  orineasiire  the  .'iltcralions 
in  ihe  rarity  or  density  of  the  air.  It  differs 
from  (lie  harumeter  in  this,  (lint  the  latter 
only  serves  to  measure  the  weiglit  of  the 
atmosphere,  hut  the  tormer  the  density  of  the 
lir  in  which  it  is  found  ;  which  density  de¬ 
pend-  not  only  on  tlie  weight  of  the  at- 
iiinspheru,  but  also  on  the  action  of  beat. 
Cold,  &:.c. 

Efferv  ESCEISCE 

Is  the  commotion  produced  in  fluids  by 
some  part  of  tlie  mass  siiddeidv  taking  the 
elastic  form,  and  escaping  in  niiuicrous  biib- 
!dcs. 

Efflorescence 

Is  the  eff“ct  which  takes  place  when  bod-' 
les  spotitaneonsly  lu-come  eoiivei  ti  d  into  a 
dry  powder.  It  is ahiiosi  always i>ccasioned 
hy  tlie  loss  of  ilie  water  of  crjstallizalioQ  in 
saline  bodies. 

DELIItUESCEsCE  , 

Is  the  sponfaneoufl  assumption  of 'tPe  fluid 
state  hy  Certain  saline  siihstancpjv.  when  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  m  consequ  ence  of  ih© 
water  they  attract  from  it. 


P.iPi'L  ATi  iv  — The  Allas  savs,  Spain  iDia  on  an 
avrr.ige  l.ul  ('.•*  imtivalu / ihe  square  mile, 
Srollaiiil  hut  71  ;  Ueiim? -k  hui  76;  wh.le  Ma».sa- 
rliusells  has  7fi  ;  ('onnr  rlii  ui  has  63  ;  Rhixlc  Island 
i‘>;  New  York  44;  jersev  4;  D  law. ire 

18;  Pemisylvaiiia‘i9 ;  New  Hainpstire  28;  Ver¬ 
mont  23  ;  Oh  o  28  ;  .‘Soiiili  Tarolina  18  ; 
V  rg  Ilia  17;  T*'ime>.sf>e  17;  Kmiurky  16;  Norih 
1  arolioa  la;  Alaaie  12;  Iiuliana  10;  Georgia  9; 
\Iahama6;  LuiLsiaiia  a;  llJiiicis3;  Miewissippi  2 ; 
.Missouri  S. 


Echoing  Bodies. — Echoing  bodies  maybe 
so  contrived  and  plareif,  that  rellerting  the 
sound  from  one  to  llie  other,  a  iimltiple  echo,  or 
III  my  echoes,  shall  arise.  At  Rosiieath,  near 
Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  there  is  an  echo  that  re¬ 
's  -aG  a  un  i  played  with  a  tnirnpet  three  times 
cvmp'etcly  ami  dis'iin  tly.  At  the  sepulchre  of 
tieiclla,  wife  of  ('lasnis,  there  wa-  an  echo, 

which  rcp-'.Tted  nhnt  3  iiiiin  said  five  tiine.s. _ 

A II' hors  inen'ion  i  tower  at  Cyzicus,  where  the 
echo  repeated  seven  limes.  There  is  an  echo 
It  Bru-sels  11  1'  answers  fi  feen  times.  On  the 
binks  of  the  ?saha.  between  Ciytleniz  and  Bin¬ 
gen.  an  echo  repeated  the  words  a  man  uttered 
17  times. 
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GEOLOGY. 

The  great  pim|ilicity  amidst  the  endless 
and  beuutiliil  variety  ot  nauire,  bespeaks  a 
Author.  Wbat  eareloiss  observer 
would  imagine  that  all  vegetable.^,  I’rom  the 
loftiest  oak  in  tlie  fittest,  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  flower  in  the  garden,  or  the  bnmblesi 
moss  by  the  vvaysiile  werecom|tosd  of  tliree 
simplu  elements  ?  W’lio  would  suspect  that 
these  three  eletnenis,  with  the  addition  ol 
one  more,  form  all  the  imitmds  upon  the 
earth — every  fish  that  swims  in  the  sea, 
every  reptile  tlnit  creeps  in  the  ilust,  every 
bird  and  insert  that  flys  in  the  air,  anti!  eve¬ 
ry  ipiadrnjiid  that  walks  npoii  the  earth? 
Who  would  not  he  ititeresti  d  to  know  that 
two  of  the  elements  whieh  cnmjiose  the 
whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king¬ 
doms,  are  the  only  ingredients  of  all  the 
water  upon  our  globe?  And  is  not  the 
interest  still  iiiereased,  wln  ii  it  is  tiitmd 
tliut  the  air  we  breatbe  is  also  rom|»osed  of 
two  of  the  same  four  elements?  VVbat  but 
infinite  power  hioI  wisilnm,  could  cretiie 
from  iiotiniig,  four  simple  substances,  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  uiiim.d.'.,  vegetables,  the 
ocean  aiel  air,  willi  a  large  portion  of  soils, 
rocks,  tind  minerals  n|ioii  niir  globe? 

Wlio  can  W’itnes-  vvitbont  emotion,  or 
witli'tnt  reverence  for  their  Anibor,  the 
towering  moniitain,  the  tlire.Mtening  preei- 
piee,  and  the  sp.iikling  crvsmi?  e.«peciall\ 
when  be  knows  that  ;dl  their  sublimity  and 
beauty,  are  |irndneed  by  a  few  simple  sub¬ 
stances,  w’liicli  can  be  learnt  in  a  day  or  an 
hour  ? 

Wbat  man,  what  woman,  wbat  chlltl, 
and  above  all,  wbat  clirisiian,  ctiii  stand, 
and  live  tmd  move  mnidst  siieb  works,  of 
sneb  an  Aiiilior,  vviilioni  a  redec.tinn  or  an 
impiiry,  bow  those  things  are  so  cnriotisly 
and  wonderfully  made,  and  of  w  hat  ele¬ 
ments  they  are  com(iosed  ? 

it.  PH  ABET  OF  NATrnE. 

Oxigen,  hyilrogen,  ctirhon,  and  nitrogen, 
and  the  metals,  eoiistitntu  so  large  a  part  ol 
all  material  snlt-.timees,  as  to  deserve  the 
title  of  the  alplndati  of  nature.  Oxigen, 
which  is  the  most  common,  and  mostahiin- 
tlant  of  the  whole,  is  an  uii  in  the  atmos- 
|)here,  a  liquid  in  water  am!  nearly  every 
other  fluid  snhstaiic.e,  and  n  solid  in  t!iu  im- 
meroiis  salts  ami  the  mighty  mountain  and 
earthy  masses  upon  onr  gl(d»e. 

In  the  tiir,  oxigen  supports  life  and  com¬ 
bustion,  carries  on  ferinenlation,  produces 
acids,  pulverizes  soils,  forms  paints,  de¬ 
stroys  colors,  and  performs  tiLmeroiis  im¬ 
portant  services  for  man,  beast,  fowl,  fish, in¬ 
sect,  and  reptile.  Of  water,  it  forms  about 
seven-eights  of  its  weight,  and  of  coin-se 
scatters  itself  over  the  globe  in  ocean,  brook 
and  vapor. 

In  solids,  it  is  found  in  every  muscle  and 
vein  of  animals,  in  every  twig  and  leaf  of 
the  forest,  and  in  every  partcle  of  dust  un¬ 
der  our  feet. 

Hydrogen,  except  oxigen,  is  the  only  in¬ 
gredient  of  water,  enters  largely  into  all  an¬ 
imal  and  vi'getahle  substances,  and  into 
some  minerals. 

Carbon  constitutes  the  most  solid  and  du¬ 
rable  material  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  is  at  all  times  flouting  in  the  at- 
mo.sphere,  inul  to  some  extent  is  bedded 
deep  and  firm  in  the  .solid  rock  and  the 
moimtaiii’s  base. 

Nitrogen  w  ith  oxigen,  is  the  only  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
forms  a  considerable  jiart  of  every  animal 
upon  the  globe. 

Metal.s  form  a  distinct  class  of  bodies,  and 
are  simple  elements  of  nature.  Iron  is 
more  exten.siv  t  ly  diflusetl  and  tnore  impor¬ 
tant  than  all  the  others  united.  B<;si«les 
large depositsof  It  in  Iveds  in  many  (daces  u|»- 
on  the  earth,  it  is  iliffused  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  through  mountains  and  soils,  and  en¬ 
ters  slightly  iniM  most  other  minerals,  and 
even  into  animals  and  vegetaldes.  Gold, ! 
silver,  copjier  tin,  lead,  and  several  other  I 
metals,  are  sinqde  siilistanees,  as  no  one  of 
them  has  hee  i  Ibiind  to  be  cotn|iosed  of 
more  than  one  clement,  and  therefore  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  an  elementary  view  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

r.  EOI.  >0ICAL  ALPHABET. 

Quartz,  felspr.r,  mica,  bornblende,  slate, 
lime,  gy|)SHtn,  and  talc,  either  separately  nr 
combined,  form  mneh  the  greatest  (lart  of 
the  rocky  and  earthy  masses  ii(»on  onr 
globe,  and  l  ave  hence  been  called  the  geo¬ 
logical  alphabet.  Chlorite  has  sometime.« 
been  given  as  one  of  the  letters,  hot  it  is 
neither  common,  ahiindant  or  important. 

These  eight  or  nine  letters  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  al|»huhet,  are  sometimes  called  sim¬ 
ple  minerals,  heeanse  they  are  more  simple 
than  the  rocks,  which  are  formed  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  united  ;  but  they  are  not  sim¬ 
ple  substances  or  elements,  as  each  of  them 


is  supposed  to  be  com|iosed  ef  oxigen,  com¬ 
bined  with  one  or  more  other  substunces : 
frequently  n  rnetal  or  metals. 

Quartz  ranks  first  among  the  letters  of 
the  geologicjil  alphabet.  It  is  one  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  most  of  the  rocks  and  many  other 
minerals  n|Km  onr  gl"be,  and  a|q)eurs  nn- 
iler  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  colors. 
Gnii-fimt  is  one  species  of  quartz.  Most 
of  the  w  hite  (lebbles  iqion  the  banks  ol  riv¬ 
ers  and  the  shores  of  lakes  and  the  ocean, 
are  quartz.  Much  the  greatest  part  ol 
.sand-banks,  is  quartz,  some  of  them  are 
pure  quartz.  'I'be  (lebbh'S  and  masses 
of  rock  commonly  called  flint-stone,  are 
quartz. 

Some  of  the  (trecious  mineral.s,  siicli  ns 
jasfier,  agate,  rarnelian,  chalcedony,  opal 
and  ameibyst,  Jwlongto  the  family  of  i|nartz. 
It  sometimes  afipears  in  benntilnl  cln.'^iers 
of  crystals  wiili  six  regular  sides,  more 
trans|iarent  than  gla.ss,  and  more  beuiilit'nl- 
ly  polisheil  than  it  could  be  by  the  band  ot 
I  man. 

j  It  is  one  ingredient  in  all  soils,  and  in 
j  mo.st  rocks.  Some  leilges  and  even  tnonn- 
tain  masses  are  almost  entirely  of  qiiaiiz 
In  all  satidy  soils  this  mineral  |iredumi- 
nates,  and  of  a  sand  bank  it  is  almost  the 
oiilv  substance. 

this  mineraj,  in  nil  its  varietie.*,  is  so 
lull'd  as  to  scratch  glass  and  most  other 
minerals.  It  is  most  commonly  white,  or 
w  liitisli,  but  lias  also  every  variety  of  col- 
ior. 

Some  s(iecimens  have  nearly  the  white¬ 
ness  of  milk,  when  they  ore  called  milk 
ipiartz.  Other  speeitnens  have  a  delicate 
red  or  pink  resembling  the  rose,  which  are 
called  rose  quartz.  Jt  is  sometimes  green, 
w  hen  it  is  called  (irase.  In  ja.s(ter  it  is  com¬ 
monly  red.  Amethyst  is  (iiirple  quartz. 
Clialcedony  is  iismilly  whitish  with  a 
pearly  lustre,  Ojial  resembles  chalcedony, 
but  is  still  more  beautiful.  When  it  a(i- 
(lears  in  a  cbrystaline  form,  it  is  called  rock 
crystal.  When  the  crystals  are  truns|)n- 
reiit,  it  i.s  called  litn|iid  quartz.  These 
(•rystals,  though  transparent,  are  sometimes 
smoky,  when  they  are  called  smoky  quartz. 

The  common  coarse  specimens  of  quartz 
have  almost  every  shade  of  color,  generally 
(trodiiced  hy  iron,  which  enters  tnore  or 
less  into  this  iitid  most  other  minerals. 

This  mineral  is  difl’tised  in  small  inas.ses 
or  grain.s,  through  several  kind  of  rock.s,  so 
as  to  form  a  eonsideralile  (lart  of  them.  It 
also  frequently  rims  in  v(?ins,  or  rims  to  a 
great  extent  tbrongli  rocks  and  ledges, 
thus  forming  lines  and  sections  by  wliicli 
they  are  se(mruicd  into  distinct  masses. 

Glass  of  every  kind  is  formed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  quartz,  lleds  of  sand  or  masses 
of  rock  which  are  not  pure  ipiartz,  will 
form  a  coarse  kind  of  glass  ;  but  tlie  most 
i  transparent  ami  finest  specimens  are  formed 
from  s|>ecimeHS  of  pure  quartz,  free  from 
overy  foreign  substance.  A  little  potash, 
soda,  or  some  otlier  alkali  is  added  to  caii.^it 
the  quartz  to  fuze  or  melt  more  readily. 

The  (irincipal  itigredient  in  quartz  is  si- 
lex,  wliicli  is  also  a  component  (lart  of  fel- 
s|ier,  mica,  boniblende  and  talc.  Silex, 
tlioiigh  more  simple  than  quartz,  is  nut  an 
original  element.  It  is  composed,  or  sii|>- 
posed  to  be  composer),  of  oxigen  and  a  |»e- 
enliar  tiielnl  called  silienm,  wbieli  are  the 
two  simple  and  original  elements  which 
compose  a  very  great  jiart  of  tlie  mineral 
kingdom. 

.Most  8|iecimpns  of  quartz  contain  a  little 
oxid  of  iron,  or  oxigen  combined  with 
another  and  the  most  common  metal,  al- 
nmene,  which  oxigen  eombined  with 
another  metal  callrnl  nlnmenmii,  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  rjiiartz.  Grysialized  ijiiartz 
nsiiully  contains  some  wattw,  wliicli  is  oxi¬ 
gen  and  liyilrogen,  which  are  also  eomliin- 
ed  in  all  animal  and  vegetabh;  snbstanees. 

Tims  it  apfiears  that  quartz  tliongli  call¬ 
ed  a  simple  mineral,  is  far  from  being  a 
simjile  elementary  sulisiance,  as  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  oxigen  separately,  tliongli  /•nn- 
jointly  combined  wifn  tliree  diflirent 
metals,  and  also  with  liydrogen,  an  abim- 
rlatit  ingredient  in  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  a  highly  rombnstable  snbstanee. 

Felspar,  next  to  quartz,  is  |)erlia|is  the 
most  common  mineral.  It  enters  largely 
into  many  rocks,  and  of  some  it  constitutes 
the  largest  (lart,  ami  is  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  all  soil.s.  Several  varieties  of  this 
mineral  are  found,  but  the  varieties  are 
small  in  number  when  eotn|inred  with 
quartz.  Fels|iar  fretjnently  resemliles 
quartz,  liut  is  a  little  les"  hard,  though  it 
sTTiitcliPS  glass  and  most  other  minerals. 

'I'be  fraetnre  fn'  breakage  of  felspar,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  bistre,  is  its  most  evident 
test.  It  breaks  in  lamina,  or  small  leaves, 
sometliing  in  tlie  form  of  steps.  When 
held  in  a  strong  liglii,  it  has  a  (lecnliar  lus¬ 
tre  or  glistening,  m  Inch  seen  is  a  very  good 
test. 

It  ii  seldom  if  ever  transparent,  but  is 


sometimes  translucent,  and  about  ns  much 
light  (lasses  iliruugh  it  as  tlirdugh  a  fine 
piece  of  china  or  (lorcelaiii  ware. 

F'elsjiar  cuiinot,  like  quartz,  be  readily 
meltetl  into  a  liquid  state,  but  a  high  beat 
will  solien  it  into  u  kind  of  enamel. 

Of  (lorcelaiii,  or  china  ware,  li-lspar  in 
some  form,  is  one  essential  ingredient,  Iml 
usually  retjiiires  some  tpiartz  for  (lerlecting 
tlie  manuliielory.  An  excellent  kind  of  fel- 
s|»ar  for  this  |iur(;ose  is  I’oiind  in  Delaware, 
wliere  it  is  (iroeiired  Cor  a  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  mantifaettiry  of  jiorcelaiii  in  I’liila- 
del|ibia.  It  is  recently  much  used  fur  arti¬ 
ficial  teelb. 

This  mineral,  like  the  preceding,  is  com- 
poseil  of  silex,  tliongli  in  a  less  |iro|ioriion, 
of  Illumine  in  u  mucli  greater  |m)|)ortion 
ibaii  the  other,  of  oxid  of  iron,  consider¬ 
able  (lotasli,  some  lime,  and  occasionally 
oxid  ot  manganese. 

So  it  a|i(iears  that  this  mineral,  tboiigli 
called  sim|ile,  is  itself  composed  of  various 
elements.  It  contains  silex,  or  oxigen  and 
•^ilieiiim,  aliimine,  or  oxigen  and  alnmiiimii, 
lime,  or  oxigen  and  calcium,  (lolusli,  or  ox¬ 
igen  and  (lotassium,  oxid  of  iron,  or  oxigen 
nid  iron,  and  oxid  of  manganese, or  oxigen 
and  manganese ;  that  is,  uxigeii  cnnibined 
separately  with  .‘^ix  diflereni  metals;  and 
•  liese  combinaiions  are  again  combined  to 
form  the  mineral  tinder  view. 

'riiese  two  minerals,  quartz  and  felsjiar, 
ace  so  various,  and  yet  so  intimate  in  their 
combinations  and  relation.^,  ami  together 
constitute  so  large  a  |iortioii  of  our  earth v 
planet,  that  they  deserve  a  jKirtifiilar  con¬ 
sideration.  Three  of  the  most  abundant 
rocks  iqion  otir  globe,  most  of  our  highest 
mountains,  and  all  (xodiictive  soils,  are 
composed  princijially  of  these  two  minerals. 

Quart: ,  containing  in  almost  every  case 
more  than  90  (icr  cent,  of  silex,  when  |ml- 
verized,  (iroduces  a  mere  snini ;  fel.^par, 
containing  15  or  20  (ler  cent,  of  aliirnine,  or 
clay,  when  decom[)Osed  or  ground  to  dust, 
forms  a  white  clay  which,  from  its  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  (lorceluin,  is  called  por¬ 
celain  clay. 

'I'liese  two  minerals  are  not  only  combin¬ 
ed  in  various  forms  and  |irn|)ortioiis,  but 
they  frequently  rcsemlile  eacli  other  in  llieir 
external  a()[»earance  and  in  ilieir  (.liysical 
character.-*.  They  are  mo.st  commonly  both 
of  a  light  color,  Irequcntly  nearly  white, 
tliongli  the  fels()ar  iisnally  has  a  ledish 
tinge,  atid  is  sometimes  flesh  color.  Quartz 
is  li'i  qnently’trarisparetit,  and  li-lsjiar  .some¬ 
times  translucent;  <]uarlz  melts  wiiliont 
difliciilty  into  a  (lerf'ect  liquid  ;  felspar,  al- 
tliongli  not  readily  melteil,  is  softened  so  as 
to  form  an  enamel  re.sembling  the  enamel 
upon  teeth,  for  wliicli  it  is  sometimes  used, 
(inartz  is  almost  the  only  ingredient  in 
glass;  felspar  is  indis|ien.sable  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  [lorcelnin.  Quartz,  w  hen  (inl- 
verized,  forms  sand,  and  felspar  clay  ;  both 
united,  form  n  great  (lart  of  the  globe  we 
inhabit. 

.Vicfl,  w  hich  is  very  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  isinglass^  is  iiiiimately  and  ex¬ 
tensively  associated  with  tlie  twi)  minerals 
just  described,  in  the  formation  of  rocks 
and  mountains.  It  is  the  Ica.st  nbiindant  of 
the  tliree,  but  is  very  extensively  as  well  ns 
minutely  diftiised  tlirongli  rocks  and  soils. 
It  Iisnally  occurs  in  fine  scales  like  spangles 
blit  in  some  of  the  oldest  rocks,  is  found  in 
large  plates,  of  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter. 

'I’liis  mineral  always  occurs  in  laminae  or 
h-aves,  and  ran  be  split  or  stparated  to 
almost  an  indefinite  degree  of  thinness.  It 
IS  Iisnally  more  or  less  transparent,  i.s  elastic, 
and  so  soft  as  to  lie  remlily  scratched  by  the 
point  of  a  knife. 

As  mica  is  less  abundant,  so  it  is  less 
iis<*fnl  ill  the  arts  than  either  of  the  minerals 
with  wbieli  it  is  so  extensively  and  ininiilely 
as.soeia*ed.  It  is  however  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  us  a  snb.stitiite  for  glass 
:ind  to  a  limited  extent  for  other  j)ur(>oses, 
jIIcIi  as  lanterns,  .stove  doors,  See. 

Mica,  like  cpiartzand  fels|»ar,  is  ronqiosed 
of  silex,  ainmine,  (lotasli,  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  and  water,  and  lienee  has  oxigen 
in  six  different  comliinatinns,  again  united 
into  one  homogeneous  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  |iii|iil  is  aide  to  recognize 
these  three  minerals  he  can  examine  and 
understand  the  ingredients  of  the  most 
common,  the  most  abundant,  and  tlie  most 
important  rocks  upon  the  earth.  Granite, 
wliicli  is  so  mneli  used,  and  recently  well 
imderstnod,  at  least  by  nnmerotis  |in(iils  in 
infant  and  |»rimarv  scliools,  is  coiiqiosed 
entirely  of  quartz,  fels|>iir,  and  mien,  'fhe 
oldest  s|)erimens  of  this  rock,  like  some 
others  are  the  coarsest;  the  three  ingredi¬ 
ents  oeenring  in  large  masses — the  quartz 
and  felspar  are  sometimes  found  in  masses 
weiL'bing  tons :  the  mien  in  large  (dates. 

On  account  of  the  promiscuous  manner  in 
w'liicli  the  mica  in  granite  is  scattered 
through  the  rock  it  has  but  little  the  char¬ 
acter  of  slate,  and  of  course  cannot  like 


some  other  rocks  he  readily  8(dit  off  in 
slabs  of  a  iiniforin  ibicknese,  but  is  broken 
into  regular  masses  by  a  contiimed  series  of 
wi^ges,  gradually  and  uniloimly  driven 
into  holes  previously  perforated  by  the 
di  il. 

'File  coarsest  or  oldest  granite  rs  not  the 
kind  used  or  fitted  for  •it]r(iose8  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  Masses  consisting  of  very  course 
ingredients,  could  evidently  not  he  wrought 
cither  '.vitli  eonvenieiice  or  for  heaiity.  'I'lie 
finer  grained  musses  are  also  the  most 
abundant,  and  are  even  among  the  most 
common  rocks  over  a  great  [lart  of  the 
earth.  It  is  so  common, and  so  little  known 
that  architects  living  directly  by  the  side  of 
valuable  quarries,  or  (ierliH(»s  standing  iqion 
them,  have  frequently  i>een  at  a  great 
ex(ieiise  in  trans(>ortiiig  large  ((uantities  of 
an  inferior  quality.  Such  is  the  tribute 
(laid  to  ignorance. 

Gneiss,  pronounced  nice,  and  sometimes 
nese,  is  little  else  than  slaty  granit.  It  is 
coiiqiosed  of  the  three  minerals  already 
described,  and  differs  from  tlie  rock  just 
mentioned  princi(ially  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  mica.  This  ingredient,  which  has 
already  been  said  to  consist  of  leaves  easily 
.■<e()nnited,  when  arranged  in  one  uniform 
direotion  in  the  rock,  must  give  it  a  slaty 
structure,  and  easily  divided,  or  he  split  into 
slabs. 

As  such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  mica 
gneiss,  it  gives  that  rock  something  of  the 
character  of  a  slate,  and  hence  fits  it  for 
numerous  (Hir(iose8  in  building,  such  ns 
flooi's,  bridges,  siilew'alks,  cellar  walls, 
under()iniiiiig  to  houses,  &,c.  &.c. 

Mica  slate  is  intimately  and  extensively 
as.socinted  with  the  two  rocks  just  described. 
Nor  does  it  differ  much  in  its  ingredient.**, 
being  conqiosed  of  quartz  and  mica,  without 
the  fels|jar.  It  s(ilits  with  smooihcr  sur¬ 
faces  than  granite  or  gneiss,  and  is  hence 
well  fitted  and  extensively  used  for  side¬ 
walks,  liridges,  floors,  &(*.  Not  uncom¬ 
monly,  the  surface  iliough  smooth  is  uneven 
or  uinlnlating,  and  consequently  not  well 
fitted  for  nice  or  exact  work.  It  is  al.so 
nincb  softer  ilian  either  of  the  two  roeks 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  le.ss  diiruldc  wfiere  it  is  much  worn, 
as  in  side-walks  and  floors. 

Granite,  gneiss,  and  iniea  slate,  are  the 
oldest,  mo.st  abiimlanf,  and  Am’st  I'onimon 
roeks  n(>on  onr  globe.  TIn-y  also  eontain 
most  of  the  metals  and  other  iniiii'rals,  and 
give  eliaraeter  to  soils  and  siirfaei*  of  roiin- 
try  wliere  they  are  diqiosited.  'Fbese  eir-- 
cnmstanec.s,  relating  to  the  original  and 
treble  fniindalioii  of  onr  (danet,  rcmlcr  an 
aeqnaintance  wiili  these  rocks  of  (leculiar 
interest  and  inqiortance,  to  every  one  who 
aekiiowledges  a  Creator  or  lives  upon  bis 
bounties. 


IICMAN  Structure. 

Weak  and  ignorant  as  flion  art,  Oh  man! 
Iimnhle  as  (hoii  oughtesf  to  be,  Ob  child  of  the 
(lust!  wonkiest  tlioii  r.iise  Iby  tlioiiiihts  to  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom — wouldcst  thou  see  Omnipotence 
'li-*played  before 'tliee,  contemplate  thine  own 
fi  ame  ! 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  art  thou  made  : — 
Praise  ilierefore  thy  Creator  with  awe,  and  re¬ 
joice  before  iiiin  with  reverence. 

Wherefore  of  all  creatures  art  thou  only 
erect,  bm  that  thou  shouldest  behold  hi.s  works! 
wherefore  art  thou  to  behold,  but  that  thou 
mayest  admire  them  !  wherefore  to  admire,  but 
that  thou  mayest  adore  their  and  thy  Creator! 

Wherefore  i*  consciou«nes,A  reposed  in  thee 
alone,  and  whence  is  it  derived  to  thee  .’ 

’  T  i.s  not  ill  flesh  to  tliirik — ’t  i.s  not  in  bones 
to  reason.  The  lion  kiioweth  not  that  worms 
-halt  eai  him  ;  the  ox  perceiveth  not  that  he  is 
led  for  ^laughte^. 

.Something  is  added  to  thee  unlike  to  what 
tho..  scest;  sometiiinE  informs  tliy  clay,  higher 
than  all  that  is  the  object  of  thy  senses.  Be¬ 
hold,  what  is  it  ? 

The  body  remaineth  perfect  after  tliis  is  fled  ; 
therefore  il  is  no  |>art  of  the  body.  It  is  imma¬ 
terial — therefore  eternal.  Jt  is  free  to  act — 
therefore  accountable  lor  its  actions. 

Knoweth  the  ass  the  use  of  food,  because  his 
teeth  mow  down  the  herbage  ?  or  standetli  the 
crocodile  erect,  aitliougli  his  backbone  is  us 
straight  as  thine  ? 

God  formed  thee  as  he  had  formed  tliese  ;  after 
them  all  thou  wast  created;  superioril)'  and 
command  were  given  thee  over  all ;  and  of  his 
own  breath  did  he  coiiiiiiunicate  to  thee  thy 
principle  ol  knowledge. 

Know  thyself  then  the  pride  of  his  creation 
— the  link  uniling  divinity  and  matter.  Behold 
a  part  of  God  liiiiiself  within  thee;  remember 
thine  own  dignity,  nor  dare  to  descend  unto  evil. 

Who  planted  terror  in  the  tali  of  the  serpent? 
Who  clothed  the  neck  of  the  horse  with  thun¬ 
der  ?  Even  he  who  hatli  instructed  thee  to 
crush  the  one  under  thy  feet,  and  to  tame  ths 
other  to  thy  purposes. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 


Meetino  ojf  Public  Schools. 


tlie  point  of  my  finger,  in  an  elevated  p<wi- 
tion,  I  oliserved  that  a  fine  thread  was  pro- 


METEOROLOGICAL  DI.4RV. 


hehl  in  Clnitham-street  chapel  on  Tuesday  e«lion  was  ihns  effected,  hy  means  of  which 
evening.  His  [Joimr  the  Mayor  iiresitleil  at  the  little  captive  was  not  long  in  making 
the  meeting,  supported  hy  the  Hon.  Peter  Ids  escape. 

A.  Jay  and  Jtidge  Irving.  An  address  wa.s  Having  thus  tiiscovered  their  general 
delivered  hy  Mr.  J.  O.  Taylor,  un  agent  of  '"ode  of  operation,  1  hatl  snhseipiently  many 
the  American  School  Agent  Society,  estah-  opportunities  of  amii.smg  myself  anil  my 
lished  last  year  in  Massachn.sett.s.  Mr.  T.  Iriend.s  hy  more  particular  remarks  and 
stated  that  he  had  recently  travelled  through  experiments  on  the  powers  of  these  cnrioiis 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  collec-  insecl.s.  I  have  more  than  once  taketi 
ting  facts  on  the  siihject  of  schools  and  the  >‘pi<lers  out  into  the  hike,  to  endeavor  to 
state  of  edncution,  and  the  following  are  a.scertain  to  what  length  this  projected 
■among  the  general  results  of  the  investiga-  thread  might  he  extended.  In  these  ex|)ei  i- 

ment.s,  tried  in  siinutions  where  a  dark 

I..  A-  v  I  1-  .  ^  ■  I  .  shade  as  u  buck  gruimd,  eiiiihled  me  to 

In  Aeir-JorAr,  according  to  official  reports  .  ,  ’.  ,  .. 

’  .  ^  _ V  lolliiiA/  tliu  Ski  tia^  tfil*^>a4l  tA'tth  liat/ 


I  .  ’  •  ..  cnu  u-ij  lollow  tli«  course  ol’ tlie  tiireaij  with  mv 

•made  two  years  since  there  were  5uo,»/0  ..  ,  •, 

children  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  school,  eye  to  some  distance,  it  was  alway  s  earned 

viz.  between  5  and  15,  and  the  number  who 

actnallv  attended  was  4U4,  })51».  vision  or  to  a  i  isiance  of  ahuui  iweiity- 

In  Mw-Jtrsey,  acconling  to  an  official  hve  or  thirty  yards ;  and  as  no  ohjecunler- 

report  to  li.e  L.-islature,  there  are  II,.^?:!  I'*'"*'''  ''7“.'''  ‘'•^7'"“  * 

children,  who  ,!o  not  attend  si-hool  ;  an.l  h-ne  r  ason  to  think  it  might  extend  con- 


there  are  1,500  adniis  in  that  old  state  who 


siderahiv  further.  On  one  occasion,  1  was 


are  imahle’  to  read.  Population  in  l&JO,  •'iiid'led  distincly  to  truce  the  whole  process 
318  509  and  the  eventual  escape  of  the  spider  to  an 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  are  400.000  chil-  ^  ‘’‘'“"‘"I 

(Iren,  and  only  150,000  of  them  in  school,  I'un  <>••  my  huger,  and  with  a  microscope,  I 
leaving  250,000  without  iirstmction.  observed  the  valves,  m  the  i.hdomen  to 

Ohio  has  introdneeil  the  New- York  npen  hy  distinct  apperinres,  from  each  . I 
school  system,  the  best  sy.stem  in  the  w  nch  a  fine  thread  o  go.on.y  Inp.or.^ned , 
country^  ^  all  ol  which  threads  hvtame  united  into  one 

I  /•  "  j  *1  II  strong  cord,  which  continued  flowing  until 

Iniltana  and  Missouri  have  no  school  ,y,,'  ,  ,  .  i  n  . 

fund.s,  and  have  n.lopted  no  rneasores  for  ‘  '•  ^  leeward)  it 

establishing  schools.  There  are  in  Indiana  "-•mne  attached  to  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
more  than  22,000  diildren  and  I8.000arhilis 

who  caniio,  road.  Poi...l.-.,i..i.  of  Indian..  'vas  highly  interesting  to  observe  the 
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more  than  22,000  diil.lren  and  laOOOa.hilis  “"7' ^  i  k  n 

,  .  I  o  I  .•  c  I  I-  It  was  iiir  I  y  interes  ing  to  observe  the  Rust  destroved  the  wheat  crops ;  otiicr  small  gram 

who  cannot  r.*ad.  Population  of  Indiana  .•  ®  /  .  •  .  .  .i  ,  ..  . 

in  1830  343  028  proceedings  ol  the  insect  during  the  opera-  ^onerally  goo<l  m  the  up-ccimiry.  Coiioii  rn.ps  qiii'c 

In  Illinois  ihere  are  more  than  20,000  l'•••;vion.sly,  hy  l.ringmg  the  promising,  .hough  laie.  Con.  rro,,  bids  fair  u,  b.- 

chil.lren  an.l  31,000  adults  who  cannot  rea.l,  ‘'*‘'emity  o  h.s  body  m  contact  will,  ^ery  fine.  Scarlet  fever  has  visited  some  places,  but 

PriiMil  ilifin  in  I  fiOH  hiijfer,  uUat^iied  the  guuiiiiy  tlireiul  hoalihv  regions  have  escaped  falalily  ;  up  counirv 

In  ^enfacity.  atreordin’g  to  the  stnteriHMit  ‘‘5  'vdnle  it  was  flovvmg  „,..,erally  healthy.  Heat  of  the  summer  days  has 

of  PrcM.ie.tt  Peers,  only  ahoiil  one  thir.l  of  "  hy  occusionul  ,i,e  bea.tty  of  our  garden  (lowers  and 

the  children  were  e.l.n-aletl  in  183.3.  Pop-  •mlargemeiUs  m  the  ihreu.l  probably  occa- 

Illation  in  18.30,  522,704.  '“'T"  '‘“-''ty  particles  adhering  to  it  as  The  vine  flouridtes  i„  our  section; 

In  Tennessee,  only  one-quarter  of  the  owet  )  he  rem.iinct  near  y  sii  except  j„  clnsicrs.  Peaches  and  other 

chil.lren  are  e.lucated.  Pot, Illation  in  18.30.  trmi  vv.  h  one 

540  300  '  cl.ivv,  to  discover  if  it  was  yet  fixed  to  r.ny 

’  (ilijeet.  » 

The  meeting  was  addresseil  by  Col.  At  length  he  seemcil  to  liave  fonnti  the 


procceiliiigs  ofthe  iii.sect  tiorilig  the  opera-  gonerally  goo<l  In  the  up-ecimiry.  Cotton  en.ps  qtii'e  1 
tion.  He  hail  pr*;viously,  hy  hringing  the  (iromising,  though  late.  Com  erop  bids  fair  to  (»•  | 
lower  extremity  of  his  body  m  contact  with  fine.  Scarlet  fever  has  visited  some  places,  but  ; 

my  finger,  ultachetl  the  gmi.my  thread  healthy  regions  have  escaped  fatality  ;  up  country  | 
firmly  to  it;  and  while  it  was  flowing,  „r,,erally  healthy.  Heat  of  the  summer  days  has 


Coloivizatioh. 

Liberia  is  beconiing  one  of  the  nriost  inte¬ 
resting  and  ini(>ort»ht  places  upon  the  globe. — 
.4s  «  refuge  to  captive  Africans  in  this  country, 
its  prospects  are  daily  brightening ;  aa  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  making  new  captives  of  African* 
in  their  own  conntry,  it  must  soon  be  impreg¬ 
nable  ;  and  as  a  radiating  point  of  the  light  of 
science  and  of  the  gospel  to  benighted  Africans 
at  their  own  homes,  its  hopes  and  prospects  are 
shining  with  noonday  splendor. 

The  measures  for  enlightening  and  blessing 
Africa  through  the  medium  of  Liberia,  are  be¬ 
coming  completely  systematized,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  to  carry  these  measures  into  effect  are  go¬ 
ing  on  with  greatly  increased  energy. 

As  a  part  of  the  system  of  measures  for  civ¬ 
ilizing  and  christianizing  degraded  Africa,  the 
journals  and  other  publications  are  important 
and  even  imlispensable ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
I  the  friends  of  liberty  to  know,  that  some  of  these 
piiblicatiQ,ns  at  least  are  able  and  well  conducted. 

The  ‘  CoLo.NtZATio.'TisT,’  edited  by  B.  B. 
Thatcher,  Esq,,  and  published  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Light,  certainly  does  credit  to  the  hands,  the  in¬ 
tellects,  and  the  hearts  of  both  the  gentlemen 
concerned  nr  issuing  this  Journal  of  Freedom  to 
the  public.  The  .spirit  in  which  the  wore  is 
conducted  i<  not  only  manly  and  dignified,  but 
benevolent  and  Christian,  and  is  among  the  most 
able,  and  worthy,  and  neatly  executed  period¬ 
icals  of  this  age  of  magazines. 

The  Oration  of  Caleb  Cu.»hing,  E-q..  deliver- 
eil  before  the  Mas.^achiisetts  Colonization  Soci¬ 
ety.  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  does  credit  to  the 
autlior  and  l.is  cause.  It  is  a  chaste,  iinpart.al, 
able,  and  reptjLhcan  productir.n,  and  may  be 
read  to  advantage,  either  lor  the  taste,  the  tal¬ 
ents,  or  the  spirit  of  freedom  it  everywber* 
discovers. 


the  chil.lren  wen*  e.liictilei]  in  183-3.  Pop- 
iilatinn  in  18-30,  522,704. 

In  Tennessee,  only  nnp-qnnrtt'r  of  the 
chihlren  are  eilucatetJ.  Poj.nlution  in  18.30. 
540,300. 

The  meeting  was  addresseil  by  Col. 


arc  luxuriant.  The  vine  flouri-ltes  in  our  section  ; 
grapes  hang  in  rich  cltisiprs.  Peaches  aud  other 
fruit  in  great  plenty,  though  late. 


Stone,  R.  Fi.sher,  Ksq.  ninl  otlier  geiitk'mfii,  rloiifd  iis-iisl.inre  though  1  w.is  not  then 


and  the  following  rcsohitions  were  uiiani- 
nioiisly  adopted. 


tiwitre  of  the  object  to  which  llie  liiif 
hecaine  fixed.  Hot  a  most  singii/:ir  operti- 


CoMMoitt  Schools. 

Two  boohs  have  recently  been  published  rc- 


nioii.^iy  iioiMiie.i.  oecaine  iixeii.  nni  a  most  snigiti;ir  r.if.ii-  ,  .•  r 

„  ,  *  .  .  ,  .  .  „  .  .  •  II  c  ,  I  lating  to  the  most  important  and  interesting  «ub- 

Resolvtd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  tins  lion  now  eomnienccd,  and  was  pt  rlornteil  "  ' 

meeting  the  Coinnion  Scliool.s  of  this  Stiilc  w  ;ili  extraortlinary  celerity.  For  hy  a  rapiil  1®*^  ®  ommon  c  ’  .  ' 

are  generally  deficient  in  good  teachers,  ttiov  einent  of  his  hooke.l  claws,  he  ‘  hanlc.l  and  re-read  by  every  teacher  and  every  parent 

anil  that  as  niiiivoidalile  consequence  of  in  the  shick  of  the  rope,’  tightening  it  to  in  the  country.  The  fiist  we  ineniioiied  some 

tills  defect,  the  benefits  of  which  the  Corn-  tlie  necessary  dtgree;  nnd  when  he  hail  weeks  since  :  it  is  entitled,  ‘  Tfie  Disfr/cf  .Veftoo/ 

mon  School  system  is  siiscepiihle,  are  verv  ihiis  collected  a  confn.sed  mass  of  langletl  nsitwas.’  Though  the  description  is  true  to 

imperfectly  enjoyed  hy  the  youth  of  the  thnuid  he  swallowed  it,  anil  agtiin  ti.xing  nature,  at  least  to  fact,  it  is  a  most  severe  bur- 

Stute.  tl'tJ  tighteneil  eiid  ol  the  cord  to  iny  fing»;r,  ig^que  on  the  character  of  many  of  our  schools 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  apftointed  j'*  proceeding  along  the  line  operation. 

to  prepare  Memorial  to  the  Legislature,  tow'"  pomt.  now  tioogi  it  is  difficiilt  to  say  for  which  this  biwk  ran  be  I 

..rnvinff  f.,r  ihp  pndnwir.pnt  l.v  ll.H  Slate  of  the  Cohwch  in  contact  With  11  llXeil  ohject,  .  .  r  .  •  .• 

praying  tor  me  endowment  n_v  me  C5tate  Ol  ,„i,:,.r,  i  and  fnllowincr  the  most  Inghlv  recommended,  for  the  instruction  or 

a  central  in.stitnlion  for  the  education  of  l"••r  'vhn  h  1  .t  .o  I,  and  '  o  n  .  '  .  am.isemcnt  it  must  afford  to  anv  one  and 

teachers  npoti  a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  traveller  (who  wa.s  rocked  hy  the  breeze  in  the  amusement  it  must  afford  o  any 

Duhlic  wants  '*  he  would  not  have  been  if  left  to  every  one  who  will  spend  a  few  leisure  inomcnts 

T>  ,  ,  .  L  1  ■  ,  /•  -  .  his  own  ingenniiv,  for  in  fixing  the  coni  each  day  for  a  week  in  reading  it. 

eso  ve  ,  e  a  so  t  le  (  iit\  o  salt  |  ,,ot  .ittcndeil  w  ith  sufficient  enre  to  And  besides  the  instruction  and  amusement  it 

co'onerafiori  of  Hie"  oth.'*r  t't-'l'tnt'.ss,  to  which  he  hiitl  the  reader  will  be  very  likely  to  be  cur- 

to- qieration  of  th  .  |  ]  t  tl  ,  r  |f  u)  |  saw  him  reach  in  „ .  .Lg  dysoenda  if  he  is  irouble.l  with  it  bv 

conntie.s,  in  forwa.Img  the  object  proposed  ,  ,,,,,  e..  of  llie  «1y  pep  la  .  he  s  lioubl.  d  w  itt.  ,t.  by 

m  the  preceding  resolotioii.  ^  ,|...tant.  to  whi  h  I  now  fonml  the  t>e  vigorous  and  healthful  exerc.se  m  laughing 

Resolved,  'riiat  this  im-eting  higidv  if.r,.....l  l.:.d  oe.  n  fived._r/v.n,fo«  it  must  afford  ;  for  a  person  must  indeed  have 


Resolved,  Tint  it  be  al.so  tl.e  duty  of  said  ,  sufficient  care  to 

Comm.tte  to  adopt  measures  to  procure  the  of  lightnc.ss,  to  which  he  hml 

co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  other  j,)  |  saw  him  reach  in 


ronimend  them  to  the  eneonr  igcment  and 
support  of  all  tho«e  who  aro  liieiully  to  the 
-tliiliitfiun  of  knowledge. 

.Vrir-  York  Observer. 


Sagacity  of  Spiders. 


The  book  is  entitled  ‘  Word  to  Teachers, 
O  ',  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.’  1 1  consists 
principally  of  a  description  of  a  vi  it  ot  two 


conntie.s,  in  forwa.Img  the  object  proposed  ,  ,,,,,  e..  of  the  dy  pep-ia  .  he  s  iioubu  .1  w  tt.  ,t.  by  ^ 

...  tl.e  preceding  resolntioii.  ^  . ,,  ,,,  he  vigorous  and  healthful  exerc.se  m  laughing  | 

Resolved,  'I’l.at  this  meeting  highly  pn.j.Tietl  ihr.  a.l  ha.l  i.e-  n  fixed._[LonrfoTt  it  must  afford  ;  for  a  person  must  indeed  have 
approve  of  the  mea.siiri  s  a.lopi.ul  l.y  the  and  E  linburtrh  Philosophical  .Magazine,  and  most  risti.l  muscles,  who  can  avoid  giving  free 
American  Selmtd  .Agent  Soei.  ty,  iiinl  re-  Journal  of  Science.  exercise  to  them  during  the  reading  of  nearly 

ronimend  them  to  the  eneom  igcment  an.l  every  page  in  the  book 

support  of  all  tho«e  who  aro  li  ien.lly  to  the  Anothe"r  excellent  book  for  teachers  and  par- 

■tlifiiijiioB  of  knowledge.  ^  IlArpi.vEss  or  Animals.  enfs,  and  especially  for  school  committees,  ha-. 

It  is  impt.ssihle  to  view  the  eheerfniness  been  given  to  the  public  by  Wm  A.  Alcott,  who 
»  of  animals  tind  birds  willw.iit  pleasure  ;  the  has  produced  several  other  good  things  fori 

latter  e.specially  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  ^^chools.  j 

Sagacity  of  Spiders.  during  the  fine  weathe*,  in  springan.l  sum-  The  book  is  entitled  •  ^  Word  to  Teachers, 
While  resi.ling  on  the  ^ore  of  the  Lake  mer,  with  u  d.-irree  of  hilarity  which  might  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.’  Itcousists 

of  Tonn,  in  the  summer  of  1828,  I  was  Ire-  he  almost  envied.  It  i.s  astonishing  how  ;  .  „r  ,  n 

qnenflv  it*  the  habit  of spentling  some  hours  much  man  might  ilo  to  to  lessen  the  misery  l*''"®'P''  ^**  7  i  •  n  r  .  '  i  •  v, 

on  the  water,  in  a  small  Iwiat  near  a  h)w  of  those  ereafiires,  which  are  either  given  to  '*‘•5'*  one  of  the  schools  m  Hartford,  wine 
p.art  of  the  shore,  where  there  was  ahtinil-  him  for  food  or  use,  or  for  adding  to  his  w'e  know  to  furnish  some  of  the  be.st  examples 
mice  of  reeds  growing  in  the  water,  and  pleasure,  if  he  were  so  disposed.  Instead  of  gootl  schools  which  can  be  found  in  our  coiin- 
where  the.se  reeds  grinlnally  become  more  of  which  he  often  exercises  a  degree  of  try.  And  we  fully  agree  with  the  author,  that 
seatiered  as  tlie  depth  of  the  water  incretised,  wanton  tyranny  and  cruelly  over  them,  while  the  Hartford  schools  furnish  excellent 
until  at  length  they  entirely  di.siip|tenreil.  which  cannot  he  too  mneh  deprecated,  and  examples  to  be  imitated,  the  Boston  Primary 
I  had  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark,  for  which  no  donht  he  will  he  held  nccounl-  schools  furnish  good  example#  to  he  avoided, 
amongst  the  thickest  crop  of  reels,  the  able.  Animals  are  so  capable  of  showing  of  a  schot.l  in  Hari- 

smgnlar  manner  in  which  the  tups  ninl  gratitude  and  afiection  to  those  who  have  .  ,  ,  ,  '  •  •  h  c  j  .  -u  --s™,-., 

stems  of  the  plants  were  hound  together  hy  licen  kind  i<»  them, that  I  never  see  them  siih-  ’*  ougipiincipa  y  con  no  o  7'  .  ^ 

cobwebs  of  such  strength  and  elasticity  as  to  jecied  to  ill  treatment  williont  feeling  the  department,  and  from  the  visit  of  two  days,  is  w 
resist  the  action  of  the  most  powerful  wiiid.s,  utmost  ahhorence  ol  those  who  are  inflict-  familiar,  and  intelligible,  and  lull,  as  to  enable 
But  having  observed  that  even  the  most  ing  it.  I  know  many  persons,  who  like  .my  teacher  to  understand  and  imitate  the  vari- 
distant  mifl  completely  in.solated  plants  were  myself  take  a  pleasure  ut  seeing  ull  the  ous  exercises  described.  No  teacher  or  parent 
equally  furnished  with  spiders  anil  cohweh.s,  animals  aronnil  them  apfiear  hap|(y.  Cows  ^cad  the  book  without  receiving  some  aid  in 
it  became  an  interesting  inquiry  how  the  will  show  their  pleasure  at  seeing  tlmse  i|ie  uianagement  of  children, 
coinmnnicafion  with  these  more  distant  who  have  Ireen  kinti  to  them,  hy  moving 

objects  was  hrpnght  about,  ami  what  means  their  ears  gently,  and  putting  out  their  * — 

of  escape  the  little  colonists  had  within  wet  nose.  My  old  horse  rests  his  head  Falling  Stab#,  Humboldt  observes,  arc 
their  power;  ns  I  had  never  observed  an  on  the  g.ste  with  great  complacency,  when  and  ,„ore  |„„.i„ous  in  certain  re- 

insb-ince  of  their  passing,  along  the  surface  he  sees  me  coming  expecting  to  receive  an 

ofthe  water.  apple  or  a  piece  of  bread.  I  should  even  oi  i  e  »■  . 

On  taking  one  of  these  spiders  on  my  Ite  -sorry  to  see  my  poultry  and  pigs  gw  leave  behind  them  a  train  which  remamx  aw  le 


Falling  Stab#,  Humboldt  observes,  arc 
more  common  and  more  luiidnous  in  certain  re¬ 


leave  behind  them  a  train  which  remainx  awhile 


hand  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  their  out  of  my  way  will,  any  symptoms  of  fear,  j  luminous  ;  at  others  they  seem  to  burst,  and 
mode  of  operation.  For  when  placed  on  [Jesse’s  Gleanings.  *  separate  into  a  number  of  sparks. 


School  Agent  Society. 

Mb.  Taylor  has  just  returned  from  a  school 

.igency  in  tiie  city  and  state  of  New  York.  Ho 
lias  been  employed  for  the  society  about  three 
montlis,  ill  which  time  he  has  awakened  some 
interest  in  behalf  of  schools  through  a  great 
pat  t  of  that  state,  and  has  secured  the  confidence 
both  tor  himself  and  the  society  he  rcpiesented, 
of  the  most  intelligent,  and  of  the  warmest 
(riends  of  inlelligence  of  all  the  places  he  has 
visited. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day  next,  for  the  appointment  of  Officers,  and 
doing  other  businees  to  advance  the  interest  of 
schools  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

T  .A  L  L  0  w  . 

Tallow  (.Mountain).  Sficcimens  of  this 
siih-tiinn^  were  liildy  foiinil  in  a  hog  on  the 
iK.rihTs  tif  Loch  Fyne,  in  Scotland.  This 
ciirimis  miiicral  wa.x  first  ohservml  hy  some 
pcasnnts  on  the  coa.«t  of  Finland,  in  17.36; 
anil  it  was  afterwards  loimtl  in  one  of  the 
.Swedish  liikcs.  It  has  the  color  and  feel  of 
tallow  ;  and  is  tasteless.  It  meif.s  nt  118° 
I'.and  boils  at  21K)°.  AV’hen  melted,  it  is 
trans|)arent  anil  eolorless;  on  cooling,  it 
liicomes  opaque  and  white,  though  less  so 
than  at  first.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  hut 
.soluhle  in  hot  alcohol,  oil  of  Inrfientine, 
olive  oil,  ami  naphtha  ;  hut  precipitates  as 
these  liqnitls  cool.  Its  s|>.  grav.  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  stale  is  0.6078,  hot  it  is  then  full  of  air 
hiihhies.  After  fusion,  its  tiensity  is  0.983, 
which  is  something  above  ordinary  tallow. 
It  tioes  not  combine , with  alkalis,  nor  form 
son[».  'riins  it  tliffors  from  every  class  of 
liudies  known  :  From  the  fixed  oils,  in  not 
saponify  ing ;  from  the  volatile  oils  and  hi- 
liimi  n,  ill  fieing  ta.stehss  and  destitute  of 
smell.  In  volatility  and  coniLustihility  it 
resembles  naphtha. 

Tallow  ( Pinry).  This  is  a  concrete  inflam¬ 
mable  snosratice,olilained  hy  iioiling  in  water 
the  fruit  of  the  f’ateria  Indica,  a  tree  com¬ 
mon  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  both  wax  and  oil,  and  from 
its  appeaninre  may  not  intqitly  l>e  termed  a 
tallow.  It  is  employed  in  the  town  of 
Alangalore  as  an  external  application  for 
bruises  and  rheumatic  pains.  It  melts  at 
97  1-2°  F. ;  is  generally  white,  sometimes 
yellow,  and  is  grea.xy  to  the  touch  with 
some  degree  of  waxiness.  Sp.  gr.  0.926  at 
60°.  It  is  not  soinhie  in  alcohol,  which 
lake.s  merely  2  jier  cent  of  elain.  Fixed 
alk.nlis  .saponify  it.  It  forms  excellent  can- 
illes,  coming  freely  from  the  mould.  Its 
ultimate  constituents  are, —  , 

Carbon,  77.0  ™  10  atoms. 

Hydrogen,  12.3  »=  9  “ 

Oxigen,  10.7  *  1  •' 


FAMILY  LYCEUM 


MX/  n  ground  coffee  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  gill  of 

B  O  I  ANY.  I  most  excellent  coffee,  of  the  highest  possible 

_  flavor,  and  quite  strong  enough  to  be  agreeable. 

‘Formerly,  the  ground  coffee  being  put  into  a 
COFFEE.  coffee-pot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 

‘Boinmo-HOT  water  extracts  from  coffee,  tjie  coffee-pot  was  put  over  the  fire, ‘and  after 
which  has  been  properly  roasted  and  ground,  an  wa^r  had  been  made  to  boil  a  certfun  time, 
aromatic  substance  of  an  exquisite  flavor, together  coffee-pot  w’as  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  astringent  matter,  ‘^e  grounds  having  had  time  to  settle,  or  having 
of  a  bitter  but  v^ery  agreeable  taste;  but  been  fined  dowuri  with  isinglass,  the  clear  liquor 
this  aromatic  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  "  poured  off,  and  immediately  seived  up  in 
an  oil,  is  extremely  volatile,  and  is  so  feebly  cup^  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

united  to  the  water  that  it  escapes  from  it  into  ‘  From  the  results  of  several  experiments 
the  air  with  great  facility.  If  a  cup  of  the  very  which  I  made  with  great  care,  in  order  to  ascer- 
best  coffee,  prepared  in  the  highest  perfection,  lam  w’hat  proporti^  of  the  aromatic  and  volatile 
and  boiling  liot,  be  placed  on  a  table,  in  the  particles  in  the  tmffee  escape,  and  are  left  in  this 
middle  of  a  large  room,  and  suffered  to  cool,  it  process,  I  found  reason  to  conclude,  that  it 
will  in  cooling  fill  the  room  with  its  fragrance  ;  amounts  to  considerably  more  than  lialf. 
but  the  coffee,  after  having  become  cold,  will  *  ^  coffee  is  made  in  the  most  advantageous 
be  found  to  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  flavor.  I  manner,  the  ground  coffee  is  pressed  down  in  a 
If  it  be  again  heated,  its  taste  and  flavor  will  be  cylindrical  vessel,  which  has  its  bottom  pierced 
still  further  impaired;  and  after  it  has  been  with  many  holes,  so  as  to  form  a  strainer;  and 
heated  and  cooled  two  or  three  times,  it  will  be  ^  proper  quantity  of  boiling  hot  water  being 
found  to  be  quite  vapid  and  disgusting.  The  poured  cautiousl}'  on  this  layer  of  coffae  | 
fragrance  diffused  tlirough  the  air  is  a  sure  iti  powder,  the  water  penetrates  it  oy  degiees, 
indication  that  the  coffee  has  lost  some  of  its  ®  certain  time  begins  to  filter  through 

most  volatile  parts;  and  as  that  liquor  is  found  Tins  gradual  percolation  brings  continually 
to  have  lost  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  also  its  a  succession  of  fresh  particles  of  pure  water  into 
exhilarating  quality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  contact  with  the  ground  collee  ;  anil  when  the 
both  tliese  depend  on  the  presercatioii  of  those  portion  of  the  water  has  passed  through  it, 
volatile  particles  which  escape  into  the  air  with  every  thing  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the 
such  facility.  water  will  be  found  to  be  so  completely  washed 

‘In  order  that  coffee  may  retain  all  those  out  ot  it,  that  what  retnaiiis  will  be  of  no  kind  of 
aromatic  particles  which  give  to  that  beverage  value.  ^ 

its  excellent  qualities,  nothing  more  is  iiece-isary  *  is  however  necessary  to  the  complete 
than  to  prevent  all  intei  nal  motions  among  the  ‘‘ucecss  of  this  operation,  tliat  the  coffee  should 
particles  of  that  liquid  ;  by  preventing  its  being  ground  to  a  powder  sufficiently  fine, 
exposed  to  any  change  of  temperature,  cither  *  order  that  the  coffee  niay  be  perfectly 
during  the  time  einpluved  in  prepaiing  it,  or  cmid,  the  stratum  of  ground  coffee,  on  whirli 
afterwards,  till  it  is  served  up.  '*'«  water  is  poured,  must  be  of  a  certain 

‘This  may  be  done  by  pouring  boiling  water  thickness,  and  it  must  be  pressed  togetlier  with 
on  tile  coffee  in  powder  ;  and  sui  rounding  the  certain  degree  ot  Ibrce.  If  it  be  too  thin,  or 
machine  in  which  the  coft'ee  is  made,  by  boilinj;  “"t  sufficiently  pressed  together,  the  water  will 
water;  or  by  the  steam  ol  buil'iig  water  ;  for  i  he  P'*'''*  through  it  too  rnpiuly ;  and  if  the  layer  of 
temperature  of  boiling  water  is  mvaiiable,  (while  sfotinfl  coffee  be  two  tliick,  or  if  it  be  too  much 
the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere  remains  the  pressed  togetlier,  the  water  » ill  he  loo  long  in 
same,)  and  tlie  temperature  of  .«team  is  the  i  passing  through  it,  and  the  taste  of  the  coffee 


COFFEE. 


‘  Boieinq-hot  water  extracts  from  coffee, 


same  as  that  of  the  boiling  water  from  which  it  "  ill  be  injured, 

escapes.  [Gallery  of  JSTature  and  Art. 

‘  But  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  - 

preferable  to  all  others  for  making  coffee,  not  The  Horse 

only  on  account  of  its  coiislaney,  but  al>o  on 

account  of  its  being  most  lavorable  to  the  We  slinll  now  attempt  to  point  out  in 
extraction  of  all  tliat  is  valuable  in  the  loasted  wliat  wny  the  lioi'se  was  brought  into  the 
grain.  1  foiirid  that  coffee  infused  with  boilino  north  of  Europe.  But  we  sliull,  in  the  first 
water  was  highly  llavored,  and  better  tusied.  introduce  an  interesting  ohserrvatiun, 

than  when  the  water  used  in  that  process  hu-  ,  the  Russian  Count  Rzeiwiiski 

at  a  lower  temperature  ‘There  exists  in  all  indigenous  Asiatic  l.or- 

‘  As  all  kintl?  of  agitation  must  be  very  nctri-  ,  ,  i  .  i 

mental  to  coffee.  iioTonly  when  made,  hut  alo  Y  latitude  sonieiliing  pe- 

wliile  it  [a  making,  it  is  evident  that  the  nielliod  ^*^l*‘*t*  expression  of  ilieir  counie- 

formerly  practised,  that  of  putting  the  gioiind  nance,  in  their  mode  of  pitiying  their  ears, 
coffee  into  a  coffee-pot  with  water,  and  hoiliiii;  and  in  all  tlie  movements  of  their  body, 
them  together,  must  be  very  defective,  and  must  which  evidently  sliews  tlieiri  to  he  of  one 
occasion  a  very  great  loss.  But  that  is  not  all ;  family,  and  which  is  to  he  observed  in  none 
for  the  coffee  which  is  prepared  in  that  manner  „f  the  western  horses,  witli  the  exception 
can  never  be  good  whatever  may  he  the  English,  which  have  a  great  deal  of 

quantity  of  ground  coffee  that  IS  employed  The  !  ^ 

liquor  may  no  doubt  be  ver\' bitter,  and  it  com-  .  lo-^AAn  a  •  i  i*  i 

monly  is  so;  and  it  may  possibly  contain  some-  1*“**  187,000  Asialii;  liorses  winch  me 
tiling;  that  may  irritate  the  nerves, — but  the  uniiually,  liy  the  C/ulnuieks  aiul 

exquisite  flavor  and  e.xhilarating  qualities  of  Tnrtars,  to  the  celebrated  fair  of  Jierdye- 
good  coffee  will  be  wanting.’  zow.  In  1814  there  were  lironght  to  that 

‘Coffee  may  easily  he  too  liitter,  but  it  i.i  place  67,000  horses  from  the  great  stfp|)i* ; 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  too  tragrant  and  we  may  safely  say,  that,  during  the 
The  very  smell  of  it  is  reviving,  and  has  often  course  of  five  years’  residence  in  Rn.-si;in 
been  found  to  be  useful  to  sick  persons,  and  Poland,  I  must  have  seen  upwards  of  240, 
especially  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  violent  of  that  conritrv.’ 

the  ime  I'orses  of  Sevlliia,'from  the  connex- 

tne  volatile,  aromatic  inalier,  w  halever  it  may  ^  ,  ■■  i  i’  o  ■ 

be,  that  gives  flavor  to  coff-e,  is  what  is  most  tl’tl'ves  with  the  Sai rnatians,  and 

valuable  in  it,  and  should  be  preserved  with  the  •''«  commerce  of  the  latter  with  iijore  wes- 
greatestcare,  and  that,  in  estimating  the  strength  i  "Cfly  nations,  must  have  connntinicuted  the 
or  richness  of  that  beverage,  i‘s  fragrance  should  Scythian  blood  to  the  horses  in  the  north 
be  much  more  attended  to  tli.m  either  its  bitter-  of  Europe.  The  ini|/rovement  of  the  Iireed 
ness  or  its  a^tringeney.  mtist,  however,  have  lieen  arrested  from  n 

‘One  pound  avoi;du|)ois,  of  good  Mocha  coffee,  I  combination  of  causes.  Strabo  mentions, 
which,  when  properly  roasted  and  Rround.  ^  custom  existed  among  the  Scythians, 
weighs  only  lourteeii  ounces,  serves  for  making  i ,  <•  .  ..i  .i  „•  i  •  i  ‘  i 

AO.,  ......o  r  11  r  .1  i  .  ir  r’ t  of  mutilating  tlieii' liorses  in  on  cr  to  make 

hlty-six  ixips  full  ol  the  very  best  coffee,  ill  my  i  i-  .  ■  ■  ■  i 

my  opinion,  that  can  be  made.  !'*«'"  1  «'id  those  horses  he- 

‘  The  quantity'  of  ground  coffee  which  I  u.se  '"Is  transported  into  the  low,  miii.-^t,  and 
for  one  full  cup,  is  lOS  grains  troy,  which  is  rank  pastures  of  Germany,  Lithuania,  Pom- 
rathei  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  erania,  and  the  northern  provinces  of 
coffee,  when  made,  woiilil  fill  a  coffee-cup  of  the  F  ranee,  would  naturally  degenerate,  from 
common  size,  quite  full ;  but  I  use  a  larger  cup,  the  ipiality  of  their  food  ;  for  we  find  at  the 
into  which  the  coffee  being  poured  boiling  hot,  present  day,  that  tlie  horses  of  low  and 
on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  (half  an  ounce,)  pnoisi  countries  are  of  ti  large  and  einmsv 

Irr  one-th,rd  o  its  volume  of  ,,,,,^3.  Unless  the  utmost  attention  is  imid 

good  sweet  cream,  quite  cold.  On  stitnnj:  .  .■  •  1  ' 

these  liquids  together,  the  coffee  is  suddenly  •"  groOtH'/'gi  «•'«  moisttire  of  the  atmo- 
cooled,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  j '‘I ’here,  and  the  had  pasture,  soon  make  an 
exposed  to  tlie  loss  of  any  considerable  portion  ol  evident  impression  on  the  coats  of  lhe.se 
its  aromatic  particics  in  tliat  process.  liorses.  These  causes  would  soon  efface 

In  making  coffee,  several  circumstances  must  the  heuuty  and  r|imlitii's  of  the  eastern 
be  carefully  attended  to  ',  in  the  first  place,  the  Iireed.  liorses,  however,  are  le.ss  liable  to 
coffee  must  be  ground  fine,  otherwise  the  hot  s  ich  great  elianges  in  the  eonntries  lying 

Water  will  not  have  time  to  penetrate  to  the  betwixt  southern  Fidand  and  the  heights  of 

1  Kiow,  from  the  el.ain  of  the  Carpathian 

them  at  their  surfaces,  and,  passiiijr  ranii  v  .  ■  1  .111  <•  1  ■ 

between  them,  will  carry  away  but  a  small  part  Dniester, 

of  those  aromatic  and  a'stiingent  substances  on  on  “‘•‘•onnt  of  the  pasture  heing  of  a  .«n|ie- 

which  the  gooiluess  of  the  liquor  wholly  depends,  f'”'!  1 1  is  almost  certain,  that  the 

In  this  case,  the  grounds  of  the  coffee  are  more  indigenous  breed  of  all  the  Euit'|»ean  vari- 

valuable  than  the  insipid  wash  which  has  been  eties  of  the  horse,  have  been  derived  from 

hurried  through  theiii,^aiid  afterwards  served  up  those  of  Scythia,  at  a  very  remote  |t(  riod  ; 

under  the  name  ot  coffee.  and  although  the  latter  possess  ninnv  of  the 

1  V' •  properties,  and  mncli  general  resemblanee 

measure  for  a  cup  ,i,e  A.siatic  race,  they  are  vt  greatly  in- 

funs  mdLm  th^  hrimT  sh-lq  elegance  of  their  shape, 

cups  quite  to  trie  brun,  I  sha.l  propose  colfoe-  i.  i  i  %  i  . 

cups  to  be  made  of  the  form  and  dimensions  they  appear,  that  the  state 

now  commonly  have,  or  of  a  size  proper  lor  European  liorse.s  was  wretched,  indeed, 

containing  8  l-3d  cubic  inches  of  liquor,  when  I’cFiire  the  wars  of  the  (rreeks  ami  Persians, 

filled  quite  full  to  the  brim.  I  have  found  by  '‘fd  the  conquest  of  Spain  hy  the  Carihn- 

the  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  ginians  ;  nnd  we  ninst  see,  that  the  commii- 

that  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  nication  which  Eurujie  had  with  tlie  south, 


was  of  infinitelv  more  advantage,  than  that 
which  it  had  with  the  north,  in  introducing 
an  improved  breed  of  horses. 

Polybius,  in  describing  the  passage  of  the 
Trehia,  in  the  celebrated  victory  which 
Aiinibal  obtained  over  the  Romans,  then 
under  the  command  of  the  Consul  Sem- 
proniiis,  gives  an  e.xcellent  idea  of  the  in¬ 
different  state  of  the  horses  of  that  nation  : 
he  says,  ‘  Meantime  Sempronitis  sounded 
the  retreat,  in  order  to  bring  back  tlie  cav¬ 
alry,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  proper 
mode  of  conducting  themselves  to  an  en¬ 
emy  by  which  they  were  fronted.  They 
had,  in  fact,  to  deal  with  the  cavalry  of 
Ntimidia,  whose  practice  it  was  to  retreat  in 
different  directions;  returning  with  great 
vigor  to  the  charge,  when  their  enemy  was 
not  expecting  it.’  The  Roman  army  at 
that  time  was  principally  composed  of  in¬ 
fantry,  and  their  cavalry  was  ill  mounted, 
on  large  and  heavy  steeds,  little  calculated 
to  cope  with  the  Nuriiidian  cavalry,  which 
could  boast  of  active  and  lively  horses,  so 
that  their  evolutions  were  performed  with 
great  celerity. 

Another  strong  argument  for  the  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  European  hoi  se  in  tho.se  times 
may  he  drawn  from  the  figures  in  the  an¬ 
cient  scul|)tures;  for  the  hus-relief  horses 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  very  nnbke  the 
eastern  breed.  In  times  still  more  modern, 
we  find  that  the  horses  of  Riqihael,  Le 
Hriin,  and  other  celebrated  painters,  are 
large,  heavy  steeds,  with  coarse  heads, 
which  must  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
horses  in  their  day  ;  whereas,  if  we  look 
into  the  figures  of  coursers  given  in  old 
Arabian  manuscripts,  particularly  the  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Manuscripts  concerning  the  arms, 
evolutions,  &c.  of  the  East,’  we  find  the 
same  characteristics  which  the  horses  of 
that  country  preserve  to  the  present  day, 
although  their  execution,  as  works  of  art, 
is  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  fourth  century,  tlio  migration  of 
tfie  Greeks,  who  entered  Euro|)e  by  the 
north,  and  overran  it  diagonally  as  far  as 
Spain,  sjircading  their  hordes  laterally,  ilis- 
jierspil  hordes  of  the  Asiatic  kinds,  and 
thereby  improved  their  breeds.  Afterwards 
the  Moore,  in  the  eighth  century,  hronglit 
vast  nnmhers  of  horses  from  the  Ea-si.  It 
was  in  the  year  782  that  the  Saracens,  with 
a  force  of  two  hundred  ihotisand,  pi  iictra- 
ted  into  France  as  ftir  as  the  walls  id’  Poic- 
tiers,  the  capital  of  the  di  partniont  Lti  Vi¬ 
enne,  where,  they  were  totally  routed  hy 
the  arniy  of  Charles  ?dartel.  In  eonse- 
qnenci!  of  this  event,  the  F’n  iicli  nin,-t 
have  possessed  themselves  of  many  of  the 
superior  liorses  of  that  people.  It  is  not 
improhiihle,  that  the  Faiglisli  might  obtain 
some  of  this  breed,  after  the  ci  lebrated 
vietory  of  Fhlwnid  the  Rhiek  Prinee,  .son 
of  Fhlwnrd  tlie  'J’liirtl,  on  the  loth  Septem¬ 
ber,  ]ff54;  altlioiigli  of  tins  we  btive  no 
historical  information.  'i'rtiees  of  (‘.isterii 
blood  are  still  vK-ible  in  tliis  part  of  France 
— and  at  Liinoiisin,  very  fine  horses  are  to 
be  met  with,  which  can  only  he  accoiimed 
for,  from  the  dryness  of'  the  pa.>>lnre. 

It  was  the  practice  of  eastern  monari  bs 
to  .send  presents  of  horses  to  F’ ranee.  In 
the  year  800,  Ilaronii-al-Rtisehid  sent  mag¬ 
nificent  jiresents  to  Cliarlernagne,  and 
among  them  some  fine  eonrsers.  In  tlie 
tenth  century  we  are  informed  hy  (airdonne, 
in  his  Ili.stoire  de  r,'\friqiie,  that  the  griiiid 
I  vizier,  .\ltd-el-Midek  hen  Clieid,  presented, 
amonsr  other  gifts  td’  value,  to  tlie  Celipli 
Abdol-Rab-man  the  third,  fifteen  Arabian 
horses  of  the  best  blood. 

During  the  Clrns.ides,  a  considerable 
commtiniention  subsisted  between  F^iirope 
and  the  F^ast,  in  ivhicli  all  the  princes  in 
(riiri.'itendom  joined.  Cliristitm  priiiees 
swayed  the  roy  !  sce|itres  of  Jerusalem, 
Nice,  and  Cyprus;  these  were  eom|insed 
of  the  first  nobility  of  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they 
would  hriiig  in  their  train  the  fine  etistern 
eonr.sers  to  improve  the  hreetl  of  their  na¬ 
tive  lands.  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  could  fitil  to  possess  themselves,  while 
I  it  was  in  their  power,  of  those  heiitiiifiil 
anitiial.s,  which  have  heeii  so  highly  valued 
from  the  remotest  ages. 

The,  celebrated  Gengliisknn,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  lironght  all  .\s1h  itinler  his 
sway.  In  his  conquest,  he  carried  with 
him  the  armies  of  his  subjugated  stjitps. — 
This  circtimstance  tended  to  amalgainate 
the  breeds  of  India,  Persia,  and  .Arabia, 
which  were  ultimately  scattered  over  all 
Asia. 

Boton-chnn,  grandson  of  Genghiskan,  in 
the  year  1211,  invested  the  Crime.i,  disper¬ 
sed  the  Cossack  nation,  and,  crossing  the 
Dnieper  with  his  army,  overran  Poland, 
advanced  into  Silesia,  stihdning  Lnidin, 
Cracow,  Lignitz,  and  Breslaw',  penetrated 
into  iliingary,  and  was  on  Ids  march  to 
Constantinopli*,  when  his  amhitiuiis  career 
Wits  terminated  by  death. 


This  adventurous  invasion  was  followed 
by  many  others,  hut  particularly  Jiy  one  of 
much  importance, — that  of  the  famous  Is¬ 
lam  Gueray,  who,  in  the  year  1648,  joined 
himself  with  300,000  Tartars  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  under  their  leader  Bogdan  Schmiel- 
nieki.  This  army  invaded  Poland  ;  and  as 
these  Tartars  were  in  the  practice  of  car¬ 
rying  two  horses  each  with  them  in  their 
war  exploits,  many  of  them  must  have  been 
thereby  left  in  that  country. 

From  very  early  times,  the  Poles  seem  to 
have  been  horsemen  ;  and  they  have  spar¬ 
ed  no  expense  in  introducing  Arabian  stal¬ 
lions  ;  and,  in  their  frequent  intercourse 
with  Turkey,  they  must  have  got  many  ex¬ 
cellent  horses  from  that  country.  Even  in 
our  own  times.  Prince  Sanqiiizko,  of  Vo- 
lognia,  sent  his  equerry,  M.  Buiski,tu  Haleb, 
whence  he  hruiight  six  Arabian  stallions  of 
great  value.  And  General  Obodynski 
brought  with  him,  at  two  different  limes, 
from  Constantinople,  upwards  of  sixty 
horses. 

Count  Rzeiwuski  tells  us,  that  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  during  his  reign,  intro¬ 
duced  many  Arabian  horses  into  France  ; 
that,  on  one  occasion,  he  saw  eighty  of 
them  in  their  progress  through  Vienna ; 
and  that  the  Limousin  is  the  only  country 
ill  whieh  the  advantiigi's  anticipated  from 
them  can  he  realized  ;  for,  even  to  this  day, 
the  horses  of  F’liince  are  hut  of  little  value, 
being  far  inferior  to  our  English  blood 
horses. 

We  are  certain  that  the  first  Arabian 
horse  brought  into  EngluntI  was  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  F’irst,  The  great  eom- 
irieixial  iiitercouree  which  has  since  taken 
place  between  the  East  and  Europe,  and 
their  frequent  wars,  have  occasioned  the 
introduction  of  the  horses  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  which,  mingling  with  our  own,  have 
much  improved  the  breed.  The  southern 
varieties  of  the  horse,  however,  have  been 
preserved  in  their  mitive  piiiity,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  alone. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  i-ountiy  around 
the.  Sea  of  .\rel  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
primitive  abode  of  the  liorse.  In  ibat  ilis- 
iriet,  lie  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  in  large 
troops,  at  the  pre>ei  t  day.  Wild  Iioi'm-s 
are  also  found,  in  very  lartti’  lu  rits,  in  lliose 
extensive  uplami  vaile\ .“j-ou  I  be  sides  of 
the  l  ast  motmtain  liiiiges  wbieb  bound  tlie 
gri'iil \!illey  of  Asgar,  tliioiigli  wliii  li  flox'S 
the  rivtr  Indus,  namely,  tlie  Miis  'fag 
mouiitaiiis  on  the  etist,  ami  tin*  Bi  liir  'I'tig 
mountains  on  the  we.si.  There  are  also 
numerous  herds  in  the  xtilli  js  amongst  the 
great  IviiiidalMir  range  of  inouniaii.s;  aiid, 
ai  ciiriliug  to  Bntboza,  in  the  mountains  of 
1 1\ ilerabail. 

in  the  Charmar  timuntains,  towtirds  the 
iiorib  of  Cliimt,  there  are  bt'rds  of  wild 
lioi'ses ;  Imt  llie.se  are  ineoiisidrrahle  in 
tlieir  niuiihers.  Still  farther  iiortli,  amongst 
llie  vailt  xs  of  the  Alitii  range,  a  \ast  cliaiii 
ol’  motmiaiiis,  ri.siug  in  about  the  68ili  de¬ 
gree,  and  terminating  iit  Fiast  Cbipe  in  the 
170tli  degree  of  east  loiigituile,  and  even  in 
their  north  houmiriries,  loward.s  Siberia, 
wild  horses  an*  liere  amf  there  to  he  met 
with;  hut  these  are  of  a  ptmy  rare,  with 
large  heail.s,  and  ill-l’ormed  limbs. very  thiek, 
tiliiiut  the  joints.  It  is  stiid,  that  u  l’i‘W 
straggling  individuals  have  heen  seen  even’ 
so  fill' nortii  as  the  plains  in  the  district  of 
Tniigonsi. 

In  the  iieiglihoi hoorl  of  the  Cajie  there 
are  also  wild  liorse.s,  whieh  inliahit  the 
nionniaiii  plains  of  Graaff'  Reim-tt.  Tlir  y 
are  very  beantil’iil  and  lixely  animals  ;  and, 
altliougli  of  small  size, are  admirably  adap¬ 
ted  to  light  draught,  or  the  saddle.  I'he 
horses  ot  Bornoii  tire  also  snmll,  but  very 
perfect  ill  their  figures.  ’J’liose  ol’Mamlara 
tire,  on  the  eoiitnirx,  liirge,  powerful,  and 
very  heauiiful ;  some  ate  of  a  bright  bay 
color. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  I..\ST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LYCEUM. 

Wh.vt  society  in  the  Scoltsboro’  Institute,  in 
Georgia,  iias  set  an  example  worthy  to  be  fol- 
loweil  by  nil  the  schools  in  the  country  i 

Which  impaits  tlie  most  real  sali-lection  to 
young  people,  appiopiiating  a  part  ot  their  re- 
souices  lor  the  benefit  ol  otheis,  or  applying 
tlie  xvhole  to  themselves.’ 

What  plant  or  shrub  is  describeti  by  a  ineiii- 
her  of  the  Seolishoro’  Institute,  as  fragrant,  aud 
peeiili.xr  to  xvarin  eliiiiates? 

Wliat  clast  and  order  does  this  plant  belong 

U  Inch  It.is  the  greatest  power  in  producing 
tides,  the  siin  or  moon  ? 

To  what  lieight  does  the  cotton  plant  grow  ? 

What  is  the  mode  of  prepaiing  the  ground 
for  file  cotton  crop  ? 

To  x»  hat  ilepih  ought  the  seeds  to  he  covered 

Is  it  impoitaiit  to  keep  the  cotton  field  clear  of 
weeds  ? 

In  XV hat  month  do  the  pods  open  .’ 

What  uses  are  made  of  the  cotton  seeds  ? 

In  what  month  is  the  cotton  seed  planted.’ 


